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tor!’ We know the state of the Ro- 


NO. 52. PHILADELPHIA, MONDAY, JULY 831, 1820. 
— A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love one another, as I have loved you—JOHN «xiii, 34. 
ee a 
u i the"men, renders it impossible to sup- 
On THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCES OF 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
CHAPTER V. 


Concluded from page 202. 


Weare certain that a religion institut- 
ed by a Jew, who suffered the death of a 
malefactor, was spread over the greater 

art of the civilized world, by the exer- 
tions of a tew Jews, his disciples, in the 
face of dangers and difficulties, which we 
have no reason either from analogy or ex- 
ample,* to conceive they could have sur- 
mounted but by divine assistance, and, 
to undergo which, they could not have 
had any possible inducement, but a firm 
belief of the truth of what they preached 
and attested, their zeal must have been 
excessive ; and from whence could it 
have arisen, but from conviction. Im- 
posture is out of the question: there 
was no possible temptation to it; and 
humanly speaking, if there had, they 
could have entertained no hope of suc- 
cess. ‘They could not have been de- 
ceivers, for if bad men, what could 
have induced thém to take such pains 





to promote virtue’ If good men,} 
they would not have exerted themselves | 
to propagate falsehood, which must tn- 
evitably, and by their own confession, 
bring others into the greatest difficulties 
and dangers. “If in this life only,” 
said St. Paul, * we have hope in Christ, 
we are of all men, most miserable.’’} 
The nature of the undertaking, and of 
tanta 

* ‘The rapid success of the religion of Ma- 
hommed is no contradiction to this assertion. 
To make it a parallel case with the propaga- 
tion of Christianity, it would be necessary to 
shew that the world was in a similar state in 
both instaaces, and that the religions were in | 
both instances propagated by similar means, | 
and with similar pretentions. But, on the 
contrary, it is notorious that the state ef the 
world was particularly favourabie to the suc- 
cess of Mahomedanism, that it was propaga- 
ted by a mixture of violence and policy, and 
that it made no | parece to miracles which 
were capable of being known and attested. 
See Gibbon, vol. ix. Paley’s Evid. vol. ii, and 
the admirable exposition of this subject in the 
Bampton Lecture. 








+ 1 Corinth, xv. 19. 





pose that they were otherwise than sin- 
cere. 

The charge of enthusiasm, then, is 
the only resort of infidelity: and this 
is equally inadmissible. The propaga- 
tion of Christianity did not suffer for a 
syste. of speculative opinions, but in at- 
testation of facts, the miracles and res- 
urrection of Christ were the foundation 
of their preaching. 

Miracles are the only accountable 
cause of their conviction and their 
zeal,—-and, when we consider the num- 
ber of miracles attested, the number of 
persons attesting them, and that they 
all attested the same miracles, it is im- 
possible that we should believe that 
they were deceived by enthusiasm: So 
iar from finding any traces in their 
writings of that sort of enthusiasm 
which their adversaries mean to charge 
them with, we every where meet with 
marks of moderation and prudence,— 
and it is material to remember, that, in 
all their writings, their doctrines as 
well as fucts are consistent. : 

But, besides its being impossible to 
conceive that they themselves were en- 
thusiasts, how shall we be able to ac- 
count, if they really were so, and were 
deceived as to the facts they preached, 
for their having any success in Judea, 
where the general truth or falsehood 
oftheir relations must have been known? 
—Yet, they had great success. Were 
the Jews enthusiastic ?—if they were, 
it was entirely against the Christian 
cause. 

Lhe zeal, therefore, of the first 
preachers of Christianity, can only be 
accounted for, as arising from their 
conviction of the truth of the miracles 
they attested, But allowing their con- 
viction and their zeal, what were these 
to cffect in the heathen world, and par 
ticularly in the state it was at that time, 
unless they could themselves give a 
supernatural proof of the truth of what 
they asserted ? A few of the Fews went 
forth to persuade the Roman empire to 
trust to the promises of a dead malefac- 





man empire at that period; and we 
may from that knowledge be certain, 
that unless they could have exhibited, 
as well as appealed to, miraculous pow- 
ers, however zealous, virtuous, and 
united they might have been, and how- 
ever energetic in inculcating the belief 
of a future state,* they would scarcely 
have been attended to, and the first per- 
secution would have entirely swept 
away their ill-grounded hopes. But 
we can add to these strong probabilities 
in favour of the miracles said te-have 
been wrought by Christ and his apos~ 
tles, a proof of them, as positive and 
decisive as the nature of the case will 
admit. In those epistles to which we 
have so often appealed, and which we 
know were in the hands of the contem- 
poraries of the apostles, we find ire- 
quent references to the ‘“ wonders” 
which were wrought by them,—and, in 
oné of them, we have the confident de- 
claration that miracles were the sign of 
an apostle.t Is it possible, to believe, 
that such an appeal would have been 
made publicly, unless founded in truth, 
in an age which could have judged of 
the fact. And, besides these epistles, 
we have four distinct histories of the 
life of Christ,—and we have proved 
that these were all received as genu- 





* Gibbon vol. i. c. 15. 


} Ta wiv exusa te Amorrors KATEIPTASOH 
ty univ ty Warm uTomory ty Ty Meise eas TEPAXT 
wxi dvuyzuses 2 Cor. xii. 12. It is remarkable, 
that we have here the text which Mr, Gib- 
bon makes use of to expose the impositions 
of popery, and, no doubt, by an intended 8 
plication, the miracles of Christianity. “In. 
the long series of ecclesiastical history,” says 
the historian, ‘‘does there exist a single in- 
stance of a saint asserting that he himself, 
hossessed the gift of working miracles ? vol. 
i. c, 15. note 79.—This challenge will be 
cheerfully accepted by the protestant Chris- 


‘tian St. Paul, as we have seen, unequivocal- 


ly asserts this power,—and what is more, he 
makes an appeal to it under circumstances, 
which, had the fact been otherwise, must 
have inevitably occasioned the ruin of his 
apostolic character in those very Churches in 
which he was endeavoring to sustain and 
support it. vide 1 Cor, xii. 9-30. Gal. iii, 15. 
See also Acts xix. 
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ine and authentic by the race of Chris- 
tians immediately subsequent to the 
apostles. The manner too, in which 
we are informed of their reception, im- 
plies, that’ even then, their authority 


~had been for some time established, 


We know, also, that the first Chris- 
tians soon after the death of Christ, 
had similar records, and that their quo- 
tations from them, entirely agree with 
our present histories, whose autho- 
rity we can immediately afterwards 
clearly ascertain. Is it not then highly 
probable, that the histcries which we 
now possess are the very same with 
those which were received by the first 
professors of Christianity, and that the 
same had been * received from the be- 
ginning,” as succeeding writers repeat- 
edly testify ? 

If this be allowed, it must also be 
conceded to be equally probable, that 
what they relate, is true. But it is 
only necessary to our present purpose 
to press this argument, since the un- 
doubted reception of these four histo- 
ries, as wellas the Acts of the Apostles, 
by the race of Christians immediately 
succeeding to the apostles, form, in ad- 
dition to the epistles, another, and no 
lessicertain proof, that in those days, 
miracles were wrought in attestation ‘of 
the Christian Religion. 

It has been well observed, that the 
weight of confirmation arising from 
the numbers of distinct writings of 
which the New Testament is composed, 
is very often imperceived by us: for 
being accustomed, trom our infancy, to 
regard the New Testament as one 
book; we see in it only one testimony. 

Yet in this conception of the subject, 
we are certainly mistaken, since we 
have every possivie external and inter- 
naj proof, that in their original compo- 
sition they were separate, and most of 
them independent productions. 


‘lo establiah, that miracles were 


- wrought in attestation of Christianity, 
"is (in this age)* to prove its truth and 


divine origin: and, betore we close the 
subject, I must remark, that Celsus, 
the earliest of the opposers of Christi- 
anity, of whose writings we have any 
knowledge, who must naturally have 
Wished to prove them untrue, and who 





* See P.ley’s admirable view of the rejec- 
tion of Christianity oy the Jews. Ev. vol ii. 


P- 3..c. 4 And Jortins first discourse on the 
$a 


me subject. 
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had suffitient means to examine into the 
circumstances of the case, expressly 
admits the mitacles of Christ. They 
are allowed also by Porphyry and Ju- 
lian,—so that, in fact, the denial of mi- 
racles is a modern objection of fidelity. 

The series of predictions which ex- 
isted among the Jews many ages befgre 
the appearance of Christ, joined to the 
complete and well attested fulfilment 
of them, is another strong external evi- 
dence of the truth of Christianity, and 
upon any other supposition than its 
truth is entirely unaccountable. The 
completion of these prophecies by 
Christ, was, besides, so totally diffgfent 
trom the known expectation of the Jew- 
ish nation, that it is very improbable 
that a Jew should have conceived and 
invented it,—and, if he had, it seems 
morally impossible that he ever could 
have combined and perfected his 
scheme. 

"The conduct and sufferings of the 
apostles, the success of the gospel, an! 
the early reception of the writings of 
the. New Testament, are also facts 
wholly unaccountable upon any other 
supposition than the truth of Christia- 
nity. 

Upon the above, therefore, our ques- 
tion may be rested,—though it must be 
remembered that they are only part of 
the accumulation of evidence which we 
are able to alledge in favour of our re- 
ligion ! C, 


ee 


Dialogue between a Universalist anda 
Limitarian, 
CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 203, 

Lim. 1 am astonished, my dear 
friend, on taking a candid, deliberate 
view of what you last said. I am una- 
ble to contradict your statements, and 
yet I feel a sort of an astonishment of 
mind when I realize what you have 
said of the Christian clergy, who have 
constantly held up to the people this 
Awful state of punishment in the future 
world for sins committed in this, while 
they themselves have been guilty of the 
worst of crimes. I have contemplated 
this subject as it applies to people in 
general, who have been in the habit of 
hearing, and giving credit to such 
preaching, I have cast my eye over 
Christendom, and its history ; I have 
observed the sharp contentions, animo- 
sities, and bloody persecutions, which 


have distinctly marked the characters 
of Christian ministers and ‘their reli- 
gious adherents, and I am perfectly sa. 
tisfied that their abominations were the 
natural fruits of the. doctrines which 
they embraced and endeavoured to in. 
culcate. _Had this doctrine of a future 
state of torment not been contained in 
their creeds, the clergy could have 
found no support for the spirit of per. 
secution ; but while they religiously 
believed that the Divine Being was 
possessed of a spirit of hatred, it was 
natural for them to imbibe the same, 
and while they believed that merciless 
burnings awaited heretics in the future 
state, they felt justified in bringing their 
temporal existence to a termination at 
the stake and fagots. 


It furthermore appears to me evi- 
dent beyond all scrupie, that while reli- 
gion has been employed to secure the 
favour of an angry, revengeful God, in 
the future state, and to avoid his wrath 
and curse in that world, it has entirely 
overlooked its true interest and neglect- 
ed its Own important and indispensible 
duties. The gospel seems to have 
been introduced for the purpose of re. 
forming the world, and of establishing 
righteousness in the earth, But, it 
has been perverted by those theories 
which have deferred its benefits till a 
future state, and have inculcated a be- 
lief that men can be happier in this 
world to be in sin, than to practice ho- 
liness. This, I humbly conceive, is the 
great, the fatal error. For if, as you 
have suggested, “ people realized the 
truth, and knew that sin of every des- 
cription is calculated to render the sin- 
ner miserable in this state of existence,” 
they would be sufficiently armed against 
it. But the doctrine of terror, which 
is both orthodox and popular, which 
threatens us with punishment in a fu- 
ture state, for sins committed here, un- 
less we repent before we die, contains 
the means of its own abortion, For 
whoever believes that sin is better than 
righteousness in this world, and that it 
cannot injure its agent in the next state, 
if repented of in this life, will, if he 
act consistently with his belief, live in 
sin until he views death to be near, and 
then he will repent. And it seems 
that these are the views and _ habits 
which the errors of the church have in- 
troduced, and which are now advocat- 








ed with great zeal and apparent concern. 
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Thus, my dear friend, I have disco- 
yered to you the travail of my mind, 
and the state it is nowin. Whether 
I have been too backward, or too for- 
ward in falling in with your sentiments, 
Ido not know that | am suitable 


judge. But TI can’ _, that I 
have stated all the oh, vhich I 
could not solve mysel's ¢ ve, inno 
case, yielded, while (<4: ‘cast pos- 


sible way to mai 


Ihave spent many | u:2 is .c...emMplat- 
ing the great subjects of discussion ; 
but I am richly rewarded, I am paid a 
thousand times over, for all thy re- 
searches. My mind is now tranquil ; 
I am fully satisfied that God, our crea- 
tor, is impartially the Saviour of all 
men; and in this sentiment I find the 


greatest comfort and the sweetest con-| 


solation. And I am sensibly affected 
with the goodness of God, which has 
been manifested in your patient labours, 
which have been attended with such 
happy consequences to my mind ; .and 
I cannot take my leave of you, my bro- 
ther, without presenting you the right 
hand of fellowship, and offering up to 
our heavenly Father my hearty desires 
that you may still labour*with success 
in the v*adication of the truth, as it is 
in [ wus. 

Oni. I must, dear brother, solicit 
you to accept my grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the candour which you have 
constantly maintained, through the 
whole of our laboured conference, for 
the frankness which characterizes your 
acknowledgment of what you are con- 
vinced is the truth, and also for the be- 
nevolent desires which you offer for the 
success Of my labours in defence of the 
gospel. Noram I willing to part with 
you, without reciprocating those devout 
desires, and humbly imploring the all 
preserving power, to keep you ir the 
truth, and in the love and duty which 
it inspires and dictates. 











Christian Messenger. 





aposition, | 


Our conference hs hee ty, and | 
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lieve to be the case, is it not very ob- 
vious that none but those who appear 
to be Christians, can be the subjects of 
it? But infants are incapable of giving 
any evidence of their being Christians. 
They are incapable of rendering obe- 
dience to the commands of Christ, and 
equally incapable of repentance, faith, 
and baptism. For repentance towards 
God, and faithin our Lord Jesus Christ, 
so far as men can judge, are required 
of thosé who only can be the proper 
subjects of baptism. But Candour re- 
quires it to be shewn that there were 
no infants in the household of Lydia, 
of the jailor, and of Stephanus, which 
he suggests was very probable. It is 
an awkward thing to be called upon to 
prove a negative. It would have been 
more proper for him to have endea- 
voured to shew that there were infants 
in these families, if he could, but which 
he knew he could not. But, I do not 


| wish to be fastidious, and therefore will 


state some circumstances which shew 
that it was extremely improbable, if not 
impossible, that there could have been 
any infants in these households. 

ist. Lydia was only a sojourner in 
Phillippi, her home was Thyatira. It 
does not appear that she had a husband, 
for the household is called her’s, Acts 
xvi. 15. and, 2d. Her household seems 
to have consisted of the brethren who 
were comforted by the liberdtidn of 
Paul and Silas, verse 40. With res- 
pect to the jailer, his househould con- 
sisted of those who with him, rejoiced, 
believing in God, verse 34. The house 
of Stephanus, were Paul's first converts 
in Achaia, and had addicted themselves 
to the ministry of the saints, 1 Cor. xvi. 
15. If Candour will justify his claim 
tu the title, I think he must confess, 
not only that there was no probability 
of there being infants in these houses ; 
but also that the circumstances stated, 
are impossible to be applicable to in- 
fants. 

After what has been stated, no fur- 
ther proof is necessary to shew that 
baptism was enjoined by Christ, and 








FOR THE CHRISTIAN MESSENGER. 
Concluded from page 203, 
If baptism in water be a christian 
ordinance, and submissivun to it be anv 
part of Christian obedience, as I be- 


practised by his followers ; and we 
{have no intimation in the New Testa- 
|tament, that any were received into the 
‘churches without having first been bap- 
\tized; and this could ‘only have been 
| baptism in water, for that was the only 
‘baptism which the followers of Jesus 
|Christ could administer ; and its ad- 


ministration was not confined to the 
apostles, although it was included in 
ittheir commission. == 

But Lector states that water baptism 
receives no sanction from revelation, 
and is repugnant to reason. 

“I wish to treat Lector with respect, 
and that respect induces my endeavours 
to correct what I think, his mistakes. 
Chat baptism in water is repugnant to 
reason, is an assertion, not only with- 
out any proof, but I think incapable of © 
proof ; for the abuse of a thing is no 
evidence that the thing is wrong. He 
takes the title of Lector. If among 
his Lectzones, he had read the New 
Testament with proper attention, I 
think he could not have asserted, that 
water baptism received no sanction 
from revelation. It was the only bap- 
tism which could be commanded to, or 
administered by the disciples ; for the 
administration of the baptism in the 
Holy Spirit was peculiar to Jesus Christ 
himself, see John i. 33. Luke iii. 16, 
Acts i. 5. chap. ii. 3. and xi. 16. 

As the baptism unto Moses in the 
cloud, and in the sea, 1 Cor. x. 1, 2. 
did not need to be repeated after 
the generation which came up out of 
Egypt, but became a historical record, 
the influence of which extended to the 
latest period of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion.‘ Ve are Moses’ disciples,” said 
the Pharisees, to the man who was 
born blind.—So the baptism in the Ho- 
ly Spirit, which consisted of those mi- 
raculous gifts which were given on the 
day of Pentecost, did not need to be, 
and were not repeated after the aposto- 
lic age ; but became a historical record 
of the evidence of the truth of the 
apostolic testimony; the influence of 
which will continue to the close of the 
present dispensation. 

It is true, indeed, that every real chris- 
tian is a partaker of the power of the Di- 
vine Spirit in his heart; but no man 
now is baptized in the Holy Spirit, in . 
the Scripture meaning of that term. 
Neither did that baptism supercede 
the use of baptism im water; for after 
the house of Cornelius had been dap- 
tized in the Holy Spirit, Peter, speak- 
ing by the same spirit, commanded 
them to be baptized in water. | 

Many of the professors of Christiani- 
tv have indeed substitued the inven- 
tions of men in place of the ordi- 





nance of Jesus Christ, but these abuses, 
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for which they must answer to their 
judge at his awful tribunal, cannot-can+ 
cel his appoint 1 nor the duty of 
Christians to obéy it. It must remain 
in force until he shall come and intro 
duce another dispensation, Ta 









/ It presumed that “ Canpour,” will 
find nothing material to object to the 
above ; though’ he may still think, as 
neither Christ, nor his disciples, gave 
' any particular directions as to the mode 
of baptism nor yet as to the subjects of 
it, they were’ left discretionary with 
his followers ; and if the observatigns 
of “ T.” should be equally satisfactory 
to “ Lector,” he will have no further 
occasion, particularly on this subject, 
for a “ controversy with the Eprror.” 


To Mr. R. C. 
CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 204. 

Remark 5th. Remove the “if,” and 
and our argument stands good. [But 
by what evidence has Z. shewn that 
the if is improperly used? If a man’s 
having the power to prevent an action 
in another, but does not prevent it, 
proves him to be the author of that ac- 
tion, then we submit. | 

Remark 6th. “ Ifthe cause of sin be 
in imperfection, we can trace it no far- 
ther than we can trace imperfection.” 
The #f is very handy with R. C, sup- 
pose we admit imperfection .to be this 
cause of sin, we then have to find a 
cause for it, either God is its original 
Cause, or it is uncreated, to say we can 
trace it no farther than R. C. thinks, is 
to say that we fear the result of the 
search. [If Z. can trace this cause 
any furtlier,; why does he not do it? 
We have traced it to the thoughts of 
man, which God says are not his: and 
by what rule of logic will Z. shew that 
they are?] But we deny the existence 
of impertection, for if it exist in the 
plan it argues folly in the planner, and 
if in the materials he has made, want 
of power in the maker, « whatever is, 
is right,” should be the motto of the 
Christian. _[Z. might as well deny the 
existence Of sin, as of imperfection! 
“and then how will he prove that God 

is the author of that which does not 


pales ?} 


clear deductions. Because Z. * being, 







Ing on "metap 
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soning of Z. which is deemed on the 


signed to’ correct some statements not 


an eternal adieu. 
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ch’ accustomed to writ- 
ical subjects, his lan- 
guage “ has not been sufficiently guard. 
- ee Z. will turn to page 56, hey 
rceive that the remarks of R. C. 
were “ not designed to oppose the rea- 


erhaps, not! 





whole cofrect ;” they were only de- 
neeessary to the general reasoning, nor 
hardly consistent with it;. how far he 
has succeeded the reader must judge. ] 


We do not intend to deprive Mr. 
R. C. of the compliment he paid*him- 
self, when deciding on Z’s abilities in 
this kind of writing, yet we do think 
that R. C. has written very /ittle on 
metaphysics, too little. to inform the 
people what Z. meant, and especially 
when the latter opposed every thing he 
termed “explanation,” [Whether R. 
C. is more or less capable of under- 
standing the writings of Z. than peo- 
ple in general, we shall not undertake 
to decide ; but we should be very sorry 
to luse that favourable opinion, which has 
been formed of him, viz. “ that Z. meant 
nothing more than what can be clearly 
deduced from Scripture and reason.”’] 
Z. never intended to veil in guarded 
language any sentiment; he believes 
the science of the mind to be in the 
reach of common capacity ;’ we have 
read authors on the subject, we have 
been puzzled with their guarded lan- 
guage, but our first teacher, nature, 
gave us lessons, and freely we dis- 
pensed. [Lhe main object of every 
writer, in the first place, should be to 
write so as to be understood ; and when 
this is not the case, the langhiage i is too 
unguarded. But it is possible that R. C. 
meant that expression as a modest hint 
that the writings of Z. were replete with 
erroneous statements; and the circum- 
stance that “the latter opposed every 
thing which he (R. C.) termed ¢ expla- 
nation,’ ’’ seems to corroborate this idea. | 

It metaphy sics is a branch of know- 
ledge which must be veiled from the 
eyes of the common people, if it must 
be so guarded that the favoured few 
must only understand, then we bid it 


Buta few centuries, and the Bible was 


mains, and unable to distinguish this 
from che truths of the gospel, mankind 
cling to prejudice and error. In this 
country where free from the rod of the 
oppressor and amenable to the tribunal 
of God alone, for his conscience man 
dares to thin’ he can without dread 
strip from. _» subjects the veil cast 
over it by 7‘ ss and considering him. 
self on an e voting with his neigh- 
bours, does ‘not fear lest the naked truth 
shall injure’society. The light of nature 
will direct the course of the enquirer, her 
language is simple, it has not varied since 
the spirit of God moved in the majes. 
ty of Almighty power on the bosom of 
the waters, it whispers in the ear, that 
man is not ‘degraded but teaching him 
his dighity and worth, impels his mind 
to progress in evéry useful pursuit. Z, 

[Toalt this*we say, den. But then it 
must be semembered, as the fact cannot 
be conctaled, that metaphysics, as well 
as mathématics, aud every other branch 
of scienCe is veiled in- mystery ‘to those 


‘}unacquaénted with the same ; and we 


applaud the determination of Z. to 
search fearlessly after truth : but never- 
theless, as he must expect to meet with 
opposition, it will do him no harm, if, 
at every cheek, he should review the 
subject, and see if he cannoe discover 
some error or mistake in what fy has 
believed, or presumed to be true, ]---Ep. 





fF? This Number completes the 
First Volume of the Christian Messen- 
ger. A new company is forming, and 
is nearly complete, wh aber to con- 
tinue the work another year; and no 
pains will be spared to render it as 
useful as possible. ‘Those in arrears 
will have the goodness to settle up im- 
mediately ; and it will be expected in 
future, that the terms will be strictly 
attended to. ‘Those who have already 
done it, will receive our grateful ac- 
knowledgments. 





MARRIED, 

By the Rev. Mr. Kneeland, Mr. Jacos 5 
WILLIAMS to Miss Mary B. Frazier 

By the Kev. Dr. Mayer, Davip F’. GorDon 
Esq. to Miss ANN GARRETSON, all of this city: 

DIED, 

On the 26th inst. EzexieL, son of Ezekie} 

and Mary Yhost, one of the children that 


were publicly dedicated in the Universalist 
Church in Lombard street, on the 9th inst. 

On the morning of the 27th inst. of a short 
but severe illness, Mr. Josava Suaw, hatter 
aged 40 years. 


deemed too high for the vulgar, and 
priests alone had access to it, who dis- 
seminated its doctrines in so guarded 
a manner that the influence still re- 


In page 93, R. C, acknowledges that 
Z. meant nothing more than what can 
be clearly deduced from Scripture and 
reason, why then did he oppose such 











